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teaching the djins the manners of the white races, which
the black girls learnt eagerly, and were particularly keen
upon dressing themselves in any scraps of clothing which
the ladies could spare. Rashleigh occupied himself with the
camp duties of providing fuel and fish, keeping his arms in
good condition, and in teaching the djins to read. Towards
the white women he maintained the attitude of a respectful
native, serving them faithfully, and never taking the least
advantage of their being helpless in his power.
Daily he went to the beacon hill, and though he saw no
sail, hope remained alive. Some day a ship was bound to
come and take them off the inhospitable coast. One day,
in the eighth month, as he stood there looking out to sea
as usual, he turned his gaze northwards and was perturbed
to see at a considerable distance In that direction the smoke
of many fires betokening a camp of blacks. These were the
first signs of the aborigines that he had seen since settling
in the cave, and he decided to reconnoitre and discover their
dispositions and intentions, in case they stumbled upon the
habitation under the cliff.
He refrained from making a fire, pulled down the post
and flag, and hurried back to the cave to inform the women
of what he had seen, telling them that it was Imperative
that they should go upon a scouting expedition. He was
astonished to discover, from the scene which followed, how
entirely the white women depended upon him for their peace
of mind. Mrs. Marby begged him in moving words that
he would not betray or desert them, and her sister and the
boy added their separate entreaties, -weeping at the prospect
of being left even for a short time without him. He suc-
ceeded at last in assuring them that they had nothing to
fear from any action of his, and persuaded them of the
necessity of his going.